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AIMS IN THE TEACHING OF MODERN LANGUAGES 1 

(With Especial Reference to French) 



By Barry Cerf 



WHENEVER a paper is announced on the aims or methods of 
language teaching, we are disheartened by an established 
conviction of the futility of discussions on these subjects. We 
believe that everything depends on the personality of the teacher, 
that a good teacher will succeed and a bad teacher fail, irrespective 
of their aims and methods. This is only partially true. The efficacy 
of a good teacher, and of a bad, is surely increased by an improve- 
ment in his method, and by a more clear-sighted conception of his 
aims. That our despondency when a paper on aims or methods is 
announced is unjustified is proved by the fact that though few or 
none of us are won over to the point of making radical modifications 
in our manner of teaching, no one of us is entirely unaffected: we 
gain, from the eager discussion which follows the reading of the 
paper, if not from the paper itself, some salutary doubt as to phases 
of our particular practice, or encouraging confirmation of our ideas. 
I shall, therefore, resist the temptation to apologize for presenting 
my conception of the aims of the teacher of modern languages, 
with especial reference to French. 

Nor shall I say that it is impossible to throw any new light on 
this battered subject, impossible to say anything new, for I really 
believe I have something new. I am going to present a proposi- 

>A paper read at the Thirty-Third Conference of the Academies and High 
Schools in Relations with the University of Chicago, May, 1921. The discussion 
which followed the reading of the paper showed that the writer had not made his 
position clear on one point. He was considering the problem of the teaching of 
French by the ordinary teacher of French in the ordinary public high school to 
ordinary pupils. He recognizes that the exceptional teacher, the exceptional school 
and the exceptional pupil require exceptional treatment. 
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tion that is so old that it will, I think, appear new; it is this: the 
emphasis in the teaching of French which has in the last two dec- 
ades been decidedly shifted from reading to conversation should 
be shifted back again from conversation to reading. I say that 
this point of view is new; but those who have been reading the 
Modern Language Journal, have surely been struck by the fact 
that a large number of articles have been commending very much 
the same change in method that I am going to propose: there is 
an unmistakably growing belief in the United States that we have 
gone too far in our acceptance of the natural or the direct method, 
and that we must retrace our steps if we are to resist successfully 
the formidable hostility to modern languages which every one in 
this audience has encountered — a hostility which is not abating, 
but increasing. 

Let me say at the outset that by reading I mean the compre- 
hension of printed French without preliminary translation. Trans- 
lation, however, I hold to be the only satisfactory, and the most 
economical means to this end. That reading may be taught by 
the direct method, the natural method, and other methods, I do 
not doubt; but I feel that the translation method is much safer, 
surer and quicker than any other. 

The aims of the teacher of French have been frequently put 
forth. Here is one of the most moderate statements of our purpose 
that I have found: 

"To enable the student: .1. To pronounce distinctly. 2. To 
hear accurately. 3. To use the language in speaking with a fair 
degree of fluency. 4. To make use of the essential idioms of the 
French language. 5. To apply the rules of French syntax. 6. To 
interpret properly a selection of literary value. 7. To appreciate 
fully the history and life of France and its people." 

Now it seems to me that this program, one of the most moder- 
ate that I have seen, is clearly incapable of realization. The 
trouble with the teaching of French at the present time is, I am 
convinced, that we attempt too much. We try to teach pronuncia- 
tion, understanding of spoken French, conversation, idioms, 
grammar, composition, reading, literature, political and social 
history. Those are the items which make up the program I read a 
moment ago. We try to cover all these divisions, all perfectly 
legitimate in themselves, and the inevitable outcome of this scat- 
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tering of our efforts is that we achieve satisfactory results in no 
one of them. 

I am proposing to you that we should make reading our primary 
aim, that we should teach our students to read, and that we should 
not allow ourselves to be turned to right or left of this definite 
aim, however desirable other conceivable aims (and they are all 
desirable) may be. We can teach our students to read, and reading 
is the most valuable result of language study. Let our emphasis 
be on reading, which has the advantage of being at the same time 
the most attainable and the most valuable of our aims; when we 
have assured ourselves that we are going to reach our goal, then 
we may turn to the next most attainable and most valuable of the 
objects before us. Most teachers will say, I think, that I have not 
done well to include items 6 and 7 (literature and history) among 
the divisions that we try to cover, for high schools pay little or 
no attention to them. My answer is, first, that I give the program 
as I found it; second, that I think it very unfortunate that other 
divisions crowd out of the high school course these two which seem 
to me, as I shall explain more fully later, the most important of all 
divisions after reading. I state my proposal thus early in order that 
you may know from the beginning what position I am going to 
take: I propose that we teach first of all to read, and that after we 
are sure we are going to achieve that end, while still continuing to 
teach to read, we begin— ordinarily in the third year, I should 
say,— to supplement our reading by as wide an introduction as 
possible to the literature and political and social history of the 
nation whose interpreters we have chosen to constitute ourselves. 
You will find that I expect a great deal of the high school teacher of 
French, too much, perhaps; I expect him to be a teacher of lan- 
guage, but I expect him to be more than that; I have a more 
ambitious conception of his r61e: I hope that his influence on the 
minds of his students will be more profound than it can be if he 
contents himself with making the mere teaching of language an 
end in itself. 

In proposing that we make our first aim the teaching of reading, 
I do not propose a return to the old grammar method which seems 
to me the least desirable of all methods; we are surely rid of that 
for all time. We can depart from the direct method — and I am 
proposing a long journey from the direct method — without losing 
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ourselves in the barren waste of the grammar method. To con- 
found the teaching of French with the teaching of grammar is to 
make the mistake which is perhaps chiefly responsible for the 
decline in prestige of the classics, a decline which we teachers of 
modern languages have every reason to deplore, since it has con- 
tributed to render our work difficult, flaccid and unsatisfactory, 
and because we know that education has suffered an irreparable 
loss in the banishment of Greek and a serious impairment in the 
discrediting of Latin. The decline of the classics is due to the fact 
that the public demanded results and the teachers of the classics 
had no tangible results to offer. "What do you teach?" they were 
asked. "To read," the answer was. The public discovered, 
however, that after four years of Latin study, boys and girls 
knew a great deal about grammar but could not read. If we wish 
the study of modern languages to be continued in the schools, 
let us prepare an answer for the perfectly proper question: "What 
do you teach?" At the present time we can not answer that 
question to the satisfaction of those who have the right to ask it. 
I believe that Greek might have been saved and that Latin would 
not now be fighting a losing battle if the teachers of the classics 
had been willing to change their method and teach less grammar 
and composition and more reading. Let us see that we do not 
become entangled in the same error. Let us bear in mind always 
that the public will constantly ask us — and will always have the 
right to ask us — "What do you teach?" and other similar questions 
which I shall set before you in a moment. 

In the last few years we teachers of French have made conver- 
sation our primary aim, some of us wittingly, some of us more or 
less unwittingly. The translation lesson has been gone over 
hurriedly, or covered conversationally, in order that we might 
pass from what is easy and consequently entitled to less time, 
translation, to what is more difficult, conversation — and composi- 
tion. Even in classes where more time is spent on translation than 
on conversation, the chief emphasis is on conversation. During 
the period given over to translation, teacher and class relax; they 
draw a deep breath and prepare for the real struggle when the 
moment for conversation is announced. Of course the class is 
likely to prefer conversation to the hard labor of exact translation, 
but this preference is not in itself a matter of decisive importance. 
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Translation and reading are incidental with us today. I do not 
say that we do not try to teach them; I say merely that the empha- 
sis is on conversation, and translation and reading are not given 
the time and effort that must be devoted to them if they are to be 
well done. 

I beg you to understand that I am not revolutionary; I am 
only somewhat reactionary. You have all been thinking that with- 
out something like conversation your classes would lack life. I 
agree with you, so far as the first year is concerned. During the 
first year of high school French I believe that the recitation period 
should be spent largely in oral drill to keep the class alive, to give 
to the students constant exercise in pronunciation and to impress 
upon their minds the essential rules of grammar. Oral drill is 
not conversation. All teachers know the difference between the 
two. I should spend much time during the first year in oral drill 
for the reasons I have just stated. But whereas usually the oral 
drill of the first year is intended to serve as a preparation for the 
conversation which is to come in later years, I should use it in such 
a way as to prepare, not for conversation, but for reading, and I 
should not carry it beyond the first year. 

In planning our course of study, it seems to me that we should 
always aim at the attainable, and constantly inquire of ourselves: 
Are we approximating the goal toward which we are striving? If 
we are not, then we had better modify our aim, for nothing can be 
more discouraging to teacher and pupil alike than to try the impos- 
sible and fail — nothing, unless it be not to know what we are trying 
to do. In the first year of high school French, I think we should 
first of all attempt to give our students sufficient drill in pronuncia- 
tion to render what they say intelligible to a Frenchman. That is 
certainly not ambitious; it is ludicrously unambitious, many of 
you feel. But we should, I think, put to ourselves three questions 
about each of our aims: (1) Can it be achieved? (2) If so, how 
much of our limited time must be given to achieving it? (3) Is 
it worth achieving at this price? It is probable that a perfect 
French pronunciation can be achieved if the teacher possesses 
such a pronunciation. To suppose that a prospective teacher who 
has not the rarest imitative faculty will by the aid of phonetics or 
any other means acquire a lasting accuracy in pronunciation seems 
to me purely illusory. (I consider, be it said in parenthesis, that 
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however rare the imitative faculty of a prospective teacher may be, 
it must be guided by a serious study of phonetics. But the teacher 
should always remember that what may be good for him is not 
necessarily good for his pupils.) To suppose that a fountain can 
rise higher than its source and that pupils will have better pronun- 
ciations than their teacher seems to me also illusory. A really good 
pronunciation may be taught by a teacher who is French, or has 
lived for a considerable length of time in France, or has a rare 
imitative faculty. The number of such teachers in secondary 
schools — at least in the west — is small, and the chances of materi- 
ally increasing the number seem to me rather remote. The answer 
to our first question is then this: A really good pronunciation can 
be taught by a few teachers. How much time must be given by the 
teachers who can do it at all to accomplish the proposed result? 
This question can be answered only by experience. My own ex- 
perience— and I think I have given a fair trial to the usual methods 
of teaching pronunciation — leads me to the conclusion that the 
time necessary to teach a really good pronunciation is totally out 
of proportion to the importance of the results attained. Even if a 
really good pronunciation could be acquired with a not undue 
expenditure of time, what is the pupil going to do with it after he 
gets it? Here I begin to answer our third question (Is it worth 
achieving at this price?) I beg to pause here to make a computa- 
tion to which I shall recur later. Will you be good enough to 
answer the following questions as I ask them? How many stu- 
dents who take French in the high school go to a university, or to 
France? How many students who take French in high school and 
go to a university continue the study of French in the university? 
How many of the students who continue to study French in the 
university have sufficient opportunity there to practice pronounc- 
ing French to be able to retain the really good accent with which 
the exceptional teacher of French has been able to send them forth? 
I am going to hazard the guess that of a hundred students who take 
French in the ordinary high schools of the west — and I am not 
talking about the few special schools, but of the high schools which 
99% of our boys and girls attend — out of a hundred students who 
learn French in high school, a scant half-dozen, at most, will have 
occasion to use the really good pronunciation with which you may 
have provided them. The rest will very speedily lose their accent 
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unless you have spent on pronunciation-drill a wholly dispropor- 
tionate length of time. Would you teach for the benefit of the 
half-dozen? If you do, you will see French follow Greek, and I, 
for one, should not regret its disappearance under such circum- 
stances. If it were necessary, in order to get the best that can be 
got out of the teaching of French, to consider only the interests of 
a minority, I should be ready to stand and fall with the upholders 
of that high ideal, but I am convinced that the best interests of 
all of our students are served by subordinating everything to one 
primary aim, that of reading. I should not neglect pronunciation 
entirely; I should say, however, that to encourage generally in our 
high schools the endeavor to impart anything more than an intelli- 
gible pronunciation is not justifiable in view of the fact that we 
should be asking the impossible of most of our teachers, in view 
of the expenditure of time and effort that would be required, in 
view of the relative uselessness of the acquisition, and in view of the 
much more valuable and attainable aims that lie before us. 

I should apply the same criteria for determining the amount of 
grammar to be learned. I think that the barest essentials of 
grammar should be studied during the first year. I should find 
very few teachers who would go to the length I should go in reduc- 
ing the amount of grammar to be taught during the first year. 
But it is surely incongruous, to say the least, that we should spend 
a great deal of time and effort during the first year drilling our stu- 
dents in order to prevent their writing des bons en/ants, une demie- 
heure, quatre vittgts dix kommes, Van mille huit cents quatre vingts 
dix, c'est des montagnes, il faudrait qu'il vienne, je crains qu'il 
vienne when the French Minister of Public Instruction orders that 
these errors be tolerated in French schools. It would be amusing — 
and also, I think, a serious reflection on our wisdom — to calculate 
how much time and effort we spend on precisely these things. 
Think what a burden would be lifted from your shoulders and what 
a flash of joy would enter the hearts of your students if you an- 
nounced suddenly: "Des bons enfants and mille in dates are toler- 
ated in France; henceforth they are going to be tolerated in the 
United States!" And I cannot see any other reason why you 
should not announce this than that we are all pedants! 

During the first year I should use a First Book in which there 
is very little grammar, and I should eliminate some of that; I 
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should certainly not add any, as I have seen many teachers do. 
I should teach very little grammar, but that little I should teach 
so thoroughly that it would not soon be forgotten. I think you 
will agree with me that during the first year — and in later years, 
too — we teach so much grammar that our students do not really 
learn any of it well. We are so busy teaching that the plural of 
bijou is written with an x and the plural of clou with an s that we 
have not sufficient time left to teach that the plural of cheval is 
chevaux; we spend so much effort avoiding j'ai du bon pain that we 
do not avoid j'ai pain. Now bijous and du bon pain do not de- 
serve one minute of attention until the average student in the class 
is no longer tempted to say chevals or j'ai pain. During the first 
year, if the teacher spends the necessary amount of time on the 
regular verbs and the most common irregular verbs, and on the 
most important rules (eliminating most of the exceptions), he 
will probably find that his •students will go to the second year 
with a solid foundation on which it will be possible to build; if he 
tries more than this, unless he spends all his time on grammar, he 
will probably discover that his students have a vague idea about a 
lot of grammatical principles, but no real mastery of any of them. 

I should, then, place a discreet limit on the degree of excellence 
I aim to reach in pronunciation and grammar, but I should reach 
that limit. I should let my students pronounce open e as the e in 
English met and close e as the a in mate without worrying myself 
and them about the difference between the French and the English 
sounds, but I should never tolerate for an instant the confusion of 
the open and close sound, and I should consider myself disgraced 
if my students were tempted to say dee for French de after I had 
had them in hand for a month. I should not be troubled if my stu- 
dents wrote bijous, but I should insist that the plural of cheval is 
not chevals. I wish I had the courage to permit all the grammatical 
"tolerances" of the French Minister of Public Instruction, but my 
solitude would be unbearable if I did. In short, in pronunciation 
and grammar I should attempt little, but do that little with great 
thoroughness. 

Limiting one's aim to the attainable seems to me to be quite 
as necessary in the case of vocabulary as in the case of grammar and 
pronunciation. If you count the number of words in the ordinary 
First Book, you will discover that they mount up to something 
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like 2500. If you attempt to teach your students all these and, in 
addition, the words they see in their supplementary reading, the 
result will be what it is if you try to teach all grammatical princi- 
ples: they will acquire a vague acquaintance with a great deal and a 
real knowledge of very little. During the first year and all succeed- 
ing years you will do well, I think, to indicate as you will have done 
in grammatical matters, what words the student must master, 
and then let him learn as much besides as he can. So in the matter 
of idioms: some are very important, others are rarely met; it is 
surely not wise to let the student treat all as of equal value. I 
have frequently had good third year students stumble over such 
words as empicher, aussitot, and such idioms as je viens d'arriver. 
This is an exceedingly serious state of affairs; the trouble is simply 
that they have met many words and many idioms as thty have 
come in contact with scores of grammatical intricacies, that they 
have an inkling as to the import of many grammatical principles, 
many idioms and many words, but only an inkling. Successful 
language work depends upon limiting the ground to be covered 
and covering that with such thoroughness that the student is able 
really to master what he is expected to master. 

In discussing pronunciation, grammar, vocabulary and idioms, 
I have had the work of the first year in mind. I should continue 
the same method in succeeding years: I should not try to gain 
much in pronunciation, for the pressure from other work would 
render it difficult to do more than hold what has been gained; in 
grammar, vocabulary and idioms, I should add as much as can 
be thoroughly assimilated by the class, and no more, but I should 
insist that that much be really assimilated. I should have students 
underscore in the book they are reading words and idioms which 
must be learned and I should by frequent tests find out whether 
they had been learned. If this practise were followed, no student 
in a third year class, not even a poor one, would stumble over 
empecher, aussitdt, and je viens d'arriver. 

I come now to the use of French in the class-room. Since our 
primary aim seems to me to be to teach reading, you will not expect 
me to look with approval on any method which involves the use 
of as much French as possible in the class-room. The reason I 
have limited the degree of excellence in pronunciation which I think 
we ought to strive to reach is that I think any effort to do more would 
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consume more time than can properly be diverted from our chief 
task, the teaching of reading; the reason I have pleaded for abso- 
lute mastery of selected grammatical principles, vocabulary and 
idioms is that this seems to me the best road to our goal, the attain- 
ment of the ability to read. And in the matter of the use of French 
in the class-room I should again concern myself with our main 
purpose, reading. During the first year I feel that a great deal of 
the recitation period, perhaps a half, at least a third, may well be 
devoted to oral drill. I have spoken of this before: there is no 
surer means of keeping the class alive than oral drill; there is, also, 
no more economical means, I think, of fixing in the minds of stu- 
dents simple grammatical principles, vocabulary, idioms, as well 
as pronunciation. But after the first year I should find very little 
time for oral drill, for we ought then to be reading matter which 
will be sufficiently interesting, if the class is properly taught, to 
enable us to dispense with external means of enlivening the work; 
our students ought to be well enough trained to be capable of 
assimilating grammatical principles, vocabulary and idioms with- 
out any more drill than is inherent in the certainty that these 
matters will soon reappear in a written test — if the teaching is 
well done, if the teacher has called attention to what he wants 
learned and has insisted that it be learned. Irregular verbs prove 
a stumbling block during the second year; many teachers spend 
hours drilling their classes on them orally. I should avoid this 
painful exercise by expecting the class to know the irregular verbs 
only well enough to recognize — to recognize infallibly — the French 
forms when they see them in the text, for (keu nefasl) I do not con- 
sider it important that the ordinary American boy and girl be 
capable of giving the past definite, first plural of venif, the present 
subjunctive and future of asseoir, and the rest. If, however, it 
seems indispensable that irregular verbs be learned so that the 
student can recite the French forms, this power may best be 
acquired by oral drill, but I see no other use for oral drill after the 
first year — if the teacher employs energy, interest and skill in 
translation and reading. 

It is constantly said that oral drill, conversation and continual 
practice in pronunciation are necessary to teach to read, for they 
utilize the ear which is a valuable aid in the acquisition of a lan- 
guage. I have no doubt that the ear is valuable, and for that reason 
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I should have the teacher talk and read to the class in French. 
Oral drill, conversation and pronunciation are hardly aural exer- 
cise for the speaker, and if the aural exercise for the hearers is desired, 
it is surely better to have the teacher rather than the pupils do the 
speaking. 

It is evident that I do not make oral drill an end in itself and 
that I am prepared to give up the effort to teach real conversa- 
tion. I shall take up more fully my reasons for abandoning con- 
versation in a moment; I should like to set before you my chief 
reason at this point. It is that I have become convinced by some- 
thing over a decade of teaching in a university where we have a 
large number of beginning students and a large number of students 
from high schools, that by bending practically all of our efforts 
towards teaching to read we can accomplish this aim, but that we 
must bend practically all of our effort to this aim and not merely 
half or two thirds of our effort, and that as a result we shall have 
so little time left for conversation that we might as well give it up 
entirely. 

I have spoken of certain questions which are constantly pro- 
pounded to us by our friends as well as by our enemies. One of 
these questions I have already touched on: What do you teach? 
It is the whole purpose of this paper to urge that in reply to the 
question: What do you teach? We should answer: To read. 
Another of these questions is: What is the thing you teach good for? 
This, too, is a perfectly legitimate question, and if it can not be an- 
swered satisfactorily, our subject ought no longer to be taught in the 
public schools. The advantages which may be derived from studies 
in the school curriculum are two, Discipline and Acquisition of 
Knowledge: we may say that the value of a study resides in the 
mental training it involves; or we may say that its value lies in the 
knowledge which it gives. 

I am going to offer three reasons why we had better not rest 
our case on discipline. The first is that the opinion is pretty well 
established in the world that all studies are of about equal dis- 
ciplinary value. Those of you who are in close touch with the 
opponents of language study know that if we advance the claim 
that the study of French is valuable because of the discipline it 
involves, we are likely to be met by the rejoinder that there is 
just as much discipline in manual training. This notion that all 
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studies are of about equal disciplinary value is palpably absurd, 
but we must reckon with it, because it dominates educational 
theory today. My second reason for urging that we should not 
claim discipline as the chief advantage to be derived from the 
study of our subject is — I am sure you will all agree with me in this 
— that it is not possible to gain from the study of modern languages 
the discipline which may be gained from the study of the ancient 
languages. My third reason is that discipline is not in reality the 
greatest gain that may be derived from the study of modern 
languages; the supreme usefulness of the study of modern lan- 
guages is, I think, to be found in the value of the knowledge acquired. 

Now, though we rest our case on the acquisition of knowledge 
and not on discipline, we attach very great importance to the r61e 
of discipline in education. In consequence of this belief in the 
value of discipline, and because we do not share the popular 
delusion that all subjects are of equal disciplinary value, we give 
every encouragement and assistance in our power to our colleagues, 
the teachers of Latin and Greek, who are dealing with the subjects 
which most naturally lend themselves to the inculcation of mental 
habits of the utmost value to the student in all his work. A second 
consequence of our belief in the importance of discipline is that we 
strive to teach our subject in such a way as to subserve in so far as 
possible this significant aim of education. And we can do not a 
little. Surely, aside from the classics, the only subject in the cur- 
riculum which can vie with modern languages in disciplinary value 
is mathematics. To teach a modern language in such a way as to 
make the study of high disciplinary value, our emphasis must, I 
think, be on reading; to the kind of discipline acquired through 
reading, I shall recur later. If the emphasis in our work is on 
conversation (where approximate accuracy must by the very 
nature of the case be accepted, where speed and divination must 
necessarily play a large r61e), it does not seem possible to bring 
to the student that consciousness of an effort purely intellectual 
which is the essence of discipline, strengthening intellect and will 
and consequently character. 

To the question: What is the thing you teach good for? we do 
not, then, answer: Discipline, because it is inexpedient at the 
present time to do so and because in fact we have a better answer; 
but we recognize the great importance of discipline, and we shall 
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endeavor to teach in such a way as to give our students all the 
mental training our subject affords. We answer the question: 
What is the thing you teach good for? by showing the value of the 
Knowledge acquired. 

When we have stated that the advantage to be gained from the 
study of French is to be sought in what our students learn, our 
interrogator naturally asks: What do your students learn? Can we 
honestly answer: To read? No, for we do not really teach to read, 
and our method shows that we are not primarily interested in 
teaching to read — however loudly we may protest that reading 
is our chief aim. Our emphasis is on conversation, and yet we 
cannot honestly say: Our students learn to converse in French; for 
they cannot learn to carry on a conversation under any conditions 
possible in our public schools. I beg you to recall what I said a 
little while ago: that I am talking about the 99% of our boys and 
girls who attend our ordinary public schools. Conversation can 
of course be taught in special schools, and by tutors, but it cannot 
be taught in our public schools because we have not enough teachers 
capable of teaching it, and because not enough time can be allotted 
to us for the purpose. At present almost all of us are trying to 
use a method more or less closely approximating the direct method. 
Let us look squarely at the results, for surely everything must be 
judged by its fruits. In those schools where conversation is made 
the primary aim, do the students really learn to speak French? 
I doubt if even the best achieve satisfactory results. 

I have some students in a third year university class who are 
fresh from a four year French course with a teacher who, I think, is 
probably as good a high school teacher of French as can be found 
in the United States. This teacher uses the conversational method, 
and uses it very skillfully. The pupils I have in mind are among 
the best she has sent out, and yet their conversational ability is, 
I have discovered, really very slight — far too slight to justify the 
effort they have put into it. Their pronunciation is only fair; they 
make the most elementary blunders in grammar; they have no 
facility when they get out of the realm of opening and shutting 
doors into the realm of even simple ideas — and yet these girls are 
excellent pupils of an excellent teacher: I should realize this even 
if I did not know whence they came, for they are more capable 
and far better prepared than any of the other students in the class. 
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Am I too pessimistic? I think not. I am amazed only that 
better results should be expected. If you count up the number of 
minutes each high school student speaks French during his four 
years' course, if you remember that he never hears a word of French 
outside the class-room, if you consider for a moment how very 
difficult it is to learn to speak a foreign language, you will agree 
with me, I think, that students cannot learn enough French during 
a high school course of four years to enable us honestly to answer: 
To converse, when we are asked: What do your students learn? 

Though the ability to converse in French which we are able to 
give our students is too meagre to compensate for the time and 
effort devoted to the purpose, I do not think this holds true of the 
ability to understand spoken French. If the teacher reads to the 
class the lesson of the day during the first year, and about a page of 
the lesson during the succeeding years — and he may have part of 
this read by the students — he will have been able to impart to 
the majority of his class the ability to understand a lecture in 
French. The advantages of this are obvious: in particular, the 
ear will be utilized to reinforce what is gained through the eye, 
and the student will be prepared for the perception of those niceties 
of the language which can be appreciated only through aural 
acuteness. The girls of whom I have been speaking are capable 
of understanding almost every word of a lecture in French. Un- 
fortunately, none of the rest of the class are. The teachers of the 
rest of the class failed in their effort to make them capable of 
speaking French; if they had sacrificed this effort, which proved 
fruitless, to the attainable aim of making the students capable of 
understanding French, they would have succeeded in doing some- 
thing worth while, instead of failing to do what they set out to 
do — and I should be able to lecture in French. As it is, I can not 
do so, since only two or three would fully understand me, ten 
would get some idea concerning what I was talking about, while 
fifteen would understand nothing, or so little that they would soon 
stop listening. I could, of course, by giving them sufficient prac- 
tice, bring all to the point of understanding me. But it is inadvis- 
able to devote much time to an exercise of this sort in the third 
year of university work, for there is far more important work to 
do at so late a stage. 
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I am discussing our answer to the question: What do your 
students learn? I have said that we cannot answer: To read, 
because we do not really teach to read and because our method 
shows that our primary aim is to teach, not to read, but to con- 
verse. I have said that we cannot answer: Our students learn to 
converse, because they do not learn to converse and cannot be 
taught to converse under the conditions prevailing in our schools. 
I have suggested that our students could easily learn to under- 
stand spoken French. I am ready now to set before you my pro- 
gram. I propose that we teach all students to read and all students 
to understand spoken French. These are the most attainable and 
the most valuable of all our aims. Then let us carefully choose the 
students capable of learning to converse and likely to make use of 
their knowledge after they leave us, and give them special instruc- 
tion. Before we begin, however, let us explain to them fully that 
the study of conversation will be of little value to them unless they 
gain some real facility — an achievement which is not easy — and 
that unless they make frequent use of their power, they will soon 
lose it. The main body of the students would, then, not be har- 
rassed by the hopeless struggle to acquire the ability to converse — 
an ability which they would never have occasion to use if they did 
acquire it — , but would be enabled to make sure of the acquisition 
of the power to read — the most attainable offered by language 
study and the most valuable; in addition they would gain the abil- 
ity to understand spoken French. Under these circumstances we 
should have a large body of students capable of reading French and 
of understanding the spoken language, and a small body with 
these two accomplishments and, in addition, able to converse. 
Special courses in the university could be provided for the second 
group. As it is, in high school and college elementary classes we 
treat all students alike, aiming to teach all to converse and to 
read. One per cent of them, at most, really learn both; most of 
them learn neither well enough to bring contentment to themselves 
or to their future instructors. The one per cent is, in the case of 
future work, thrown into the same classes with the mass — for we 
refuse to recognize that the mass has not learned to converse as 
well as to read — with bitter disappointment inevitably ensuing. 
If the course concerned is a special course in conversation, no 
particular harm is done, for we can conduct it for the benefit of 
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the three or four who can talk and let the rest get along as best 
they may, or we can conduct it for the rest and let the three or 
four loaf, or we can compromise between these two extremes. But 
if the course happens to be in literature, we must choose between 
conducting it in English and teaching something about literature, 
and conducting it in French and teaching virtually nothing about 
literature. I never hesitate when confronted with this dilemma: 
I believe that a knowledge of spoken French is of insignificant 
importance in comparison with a knowledge of French literature. 

Only one per cent of your students learn to converse, as things 
are now; more than one per cent could gain a respectable conversa- 
tional ability if you had separate very small conversation classes, 
containing as few as three or four students chosen out of a class of 
twenty-five. An objection to this occurs to you immediately: 
you cannot have special classes in the ordinary high school. To 
meet this objection, I suggest that the last few minutes of a recita- 
tion period be given to your conversation group while the rest of 
the class is busy with other work. You can advance rapidly in the 
matter of conversation with a small group meeting a few minutes 
a day. This suggestion may not prove practical; you can probably 
find a better way out of the difficulty; if you cannot — if it is 
impossible to give special instruction in conversation to a picked 
group — , I feel that you would do well to give up conversation 
entirely, for you cannot, I am convinced, teach conversation to an 
unsifted class of from fifteen to thirty, and I think you cannot 
justify your activity in the eyes of students and parents if you try 
to do something which you cannot do. 

The inquirer whom I imagined putting questions to us — and 
this inquirer is the American public — has another perfectly legi- 
timate question to propound which takes the general form: What 
is the good of the thing learned? and in relation to us the particular 
form: You say my children are studying French to acquire knowl- 
edge; what are they going to do with this knowledge when it is 
acquired? We might retort: What do they do with the mathe- 
matics and history and geography they learn? But we had better 
not, if we desire the popularity of foreign languages in the schools 
to decrease no more rapidly than it is decreasing now. If we have 
been able successfully to teach conversation, we can answer: Your 
children are now able to converse in French. But the amazed 
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father will ask: With whom? You see now why I should restrict 
work in conversation to those students who not only are capable 
of learning to converse, but are likely to use the knowledge they 
may gain. Of the students in the American high schools not five 
per cent will have an opportunity to make use of their conversational 
ability within a sufficiently brief period after their leaving you 
to insure their still retaining the power you have given them. A 
very few — how few you know well — may take advanced work in 
college and find there an occasion to utilize their knowledge; but 
after they leave college these few, too, will proceed to forget 
speedily what they have learned with great expenditure of time 
and effort. I have said little about the teaching of French in 
college. In college work I would restrict the use of the foreign 
language in the class-room even more than in the high schools. In 
classes beyond the class of beginners I would have no conversation 
and no composition, except in special courses designed to meet the 
needs of special students; and I would limit to a very small margin 
the courses in which the professor lectures in French. 

I said I was not going to eliminate conversation, that I was 
merely going to subordinate it to reading. I seem, however, to 
have done away with it entirely. I would, indeed, do away with 
it entirely as far as the ordinary student is concerned: I would 
give him nothing more than oral drill during the first year, and 
practise in understanding spoken French during the first and suc- 
ceeding years. For the exceptional student I would in so far as is 
possible provide special training in conversation. 

The conversational method is an importation from Europe. 
Is it not evident that while such a method is readily justified in 
France, for instance, on account of the number of English and 
American tourists on the continent and on account of its nearness 
to England, no such justification can be advanced for it here? 
Our language problem is totally different from the European 
language problem; we are courting disaster if we ignore that 
important fact. There is more reason for the study of conversation 
on the Atlantic coast than there is here, but even in the Eastern 
schools — the public schools; I am not speaking of special schools, 
I beg to repeat — I very much doubt whether the emphasis now 
placed on conversation to the detriment of reading can be justified. 
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You are all aware of the bitter criticism of American language 
teaching uttered in France and here during the war: "French 
boys can speak English, but American boys who have studied 
French for as much as six years cannot speak French." I refer 
you to the replies to this criticism collected by Professor Hills and 
published in The Modern Language Journal of October, 1919. 
These replies are excellent; I only wish that we had been able to 
condense them into this one: "Our problem is entirely different 
from that of the language teacher in France; we do not try to teach 
conversation in American schools; we cannot do it because we can- 
not do it in the time at our disposal; we do, however, teach reading, 
which is far more valuable for American students than conversa- 
tion." 

The value of conversational ability, so far as the American 
student is concerned, is ornamental or utilitarian. The utilitarian 
value is a delusion; the ornamental value is a snare. Nothing has 
hurt the spread of interest in the study of French in the United 
States more than the argument, actively or tacitly advanced, that 
every gentleman and especially every lady ought to know French. 
German has been supposed to be the language that men who do 
things should learn; knowledge of French has been a polite accom- 
plishment. I repeat that the utilitarian value of the ability to con- 
verse in French is a delusion, and the ornamental value a snare. 

Need I show the value of the ability to read a foreign language 
with ease and comfort? 

I have said that the disciplinary value of conversation seemed 
to me slight. I have said that the disciplinary value of learning to 
read a modern language was not equal to that involved in learning 
to read an ancient language. But if we treat the reading lesson 
with the respect that it deserves, and do not hurry from it to other 
matters which seem less easy, if we fully recognize the real difficulty 
which learning to read correctly presents, the disciplinary value of 
our work will be worthy of high esteem. 

I find among my students of the third and fourth year a sur- 
prising number who are satisfied when they have rendered a pas- 
sage of French into English which is not only unidiomatic but is 
even almost untelligible. I find a surprising number who are 
distressed when I stop them to insist that un should be ordinarily 
rendered a and not the, and that a future should be ordinarily 
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rendered by a future and not by a present or a conditional: venial 
peccadilloes, they think. In translation and reading we can and 
must demand an accuracy which we cannot dream of demanding 
in conversation. Training the linguistic conscience so that a stu- 
dent will exact of himself when translating or reading the most 
meticulous accuracy is of a disciplinary value which cannot be 
equalled, I think, in the study of any subject taught in schools, 
despite the opinions commonly held and frequently expressed in 
high places, that all study is of equal disciplinary value, that 
manual training offers the same possibilities as Greek. 

Discipline, then, is one of the great gains to be derived from the 
study of French, provided our emphasis is on reading, not on con- 
versation. I pass from the disciplinary value of learning to read, 
the importance of which we must by no means neglect, to what I 
have said I considered even more important: the value of the knowl- 
edge gained. Whereas few students who might learn to converse 
would ever have an opportunity to utilize their knowledge, a 
very large number will make use of the ability to read, if they really 
acquire this ability. To say that our students do not read after 
they leave us is to beg the question, for at the present time we do 
not teach them to read, and we shall not teach them to read until 
we change our manner of teaching in such a way as to give to 
reading the time and effort it requires. It is possible in four y ars 
of high school work or three years of university work to give the 
student such familiarity with the written language that even after 
a lapse of years he will be able to read it when the need presents 
itself, and surely fully half of our students will at some time or 
other find themselves confronted with a page of French which 
they would find it convenient or even important to be able to 
decipher. To insure the attainment of this end we should make 
reading assignments of two types: intensive and extensive. 
Through the four year course we should have the students come to 
class each day prepared to translate fluently and with unerring 
accuracy a certain number of pages. The amount that can be 
covered in this way is small and should never be so great that the 
demand that it be prepared thoroughly is unreasonable. In 
addition, we should have our students read with less attention to 
details as many books as possible. In order that they may really 
learn to read, we must contrive to make them cover, intensively 
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and extensively, many times as many pages as they do now. This 
we can bring about only if we are willing to reduce to the vanishing 
point, in the case of all but selected students, the amount of time and 
energy given to conversation and composition. 

The students who drop their French as soon as they leave us, 
not to take it up again until chance compels them to do so, are not 
the ones we are chiefly concerned with. We are genuinely inter- 
ested in students who come to us for a knowledge of French in 
order that they may have access to French contributions in their 
special fields, and we should not be surprised that they turn from 
us in wrath if we teach them some scraps of conversation and 
composition, when what they have a right to expect is that we 
should teach them to read through the quickest, safest and surest 
means to that end, translation. But an advantage of the study 
of French which must seem to us more important than the acquisi- 
tion of the language for use as a tool by the specialist in other fields 
is that it brings the student into contact with French civilization, 
especially through its literature. All students who have read French 
literature and studied French civilization with us for four years 
will have their horizons broadened and their usefulness to the world 
increased, even if they never see a word of French again. Our 
main interest is in the students who continue to read French and to 
remain in contact with French civilization after they leave us. 
This number is not large, but is the number of students large who 
after leaving high school or college continue to read English litera- 
ture, beyond newspapers, magazines and best-sellers — if they can 
be considered literature? The number of students who continue 
to read French after they leave us is small, but it is important for 
it includes many of the leaders who are going to determine the 
course of American civilization. If we strive to increase the num- 
ber of American leaders who are familiar with the achievements 
of France and with French ideals, we shall be doing our duty to 
our country and to the country whose interpreters we are; and 
our efforts to do this will not be vain if we so conduct our classes 
that our students leave us really capable of continuing to remain 
in contact with France as a result of having acquired the ability 
to read well and easily. 

I have spoken of ourselves as the interpreters of France. I 
think it important that we should remember that we are inter- 
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preters, not champions. It does not seem to me desirable that we 
should try to acquire the French point of view. We are Americans, 
not Frenchmen; we are teaching French literature to Americans 
who have a background — all too slight, of course — of English and 
American culture. We should always, I think, adopt the compara- 
tive method and we should feel free to exalt superiority and censure 
inferiority whether we are talking about France or England or the 
United States. Competence to exercise true critical judgment in 
this all-important matter is of course rare. We must study hard 
and read widely. We must learn all we can about French litera- 
ture and we should know quite as much, or even more, about 
English literature. Every prospective teacher of French should, 
I think, carry the study of English literature through the four 
years of his college course and he should continue the study of 
English literature as he continues the study of French literature 
after he leaves college. It would be well if he knew .something of 
the literatures of other countries — the more the better. But, in 
particular, he ought to cling to the Latin he has learned in high 
school and college, for the understanding of French literature is 
hardly possible unless we keep before us the tradition from which 
it sprang. 

I am asking too much. You have listened to me patiently 
while I begged you to moderate the demands you make of your 
students, and now I am asking the impossible of you. I know that 
your leisure is limited and I know that I am asking too much of 
you, but you are a selected few, while your students are an un- 
differentiated mass. And you have noticed that I am heretic 
enough to be only moderately interested in the amount of conver- 
sation and composition you teach. The labor of mastering the 
language sufficiently to teach conversation and composition has in 
the case of many of you consumed all your leisure and still left 
you dissatisfied, with an uneasy feeling of insufficiency. To learn 
the language well enough to teach to read accurately and easily 
is a hard task, but it is not impossible. If those of you who have 
not had exceptional opportunities reach this point in the mastery 
of the language, and possess at the same time what all of you may 
be expected to possess in considerable degree: an understanding 
of general literature and general history, you will, I think do better 
service than those teachers who interest themselves solely in 
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acquiring sufficient knowledge of French to teach it as a living 
language. You cannot do all I ask of you, but you can do this 
much, if you believe with me that your highest ideal is to interpret 
France to students who have grown up in the Anglo-Saxon tradi- 
tion: you can seriously occupy all the leisure you can find with 
standard French and English literature and you can read Virgil. 
However completely you have forgotten your Latin, you can go 
back to Virgil and you can read a book of the Aeneid every month 
or so. By restricting your efforts to this one work, you can gain 
familiarity with it and to retain this familiarity will not be difficult. 
If Virgil is never far from your mind when you are studying French 
literature, you will carry to that study the best and noblest Latin 
tradition to serve as guide and corrective. 

With this I shall leave you. I gladly accepted the invitation 
to come and talk to you because I had something I wished to say, 
and I have said it frankly, hoping that you might gain something 
from it, as I shall certainly gain much from those who are going to 
criticise my views with the same frankness with which I have 
criticised the views of others. I have said that I think the emphasis 
in the teaching of French which is now on conversation ought to 
be shifted to reading; that reading is the only one of our aims which 
can be attained; that it is the most valuable of our aims. I have 
said that as long as it may be fairly charged against us that we teach 
conversation and our students do not learn to converse; that we 
teach composition and our students do not learn to write; that we 
teach reading and our students do not learn to read — just so long 
will it be difficult for us to justify the study of French in American 
public schools. But as soon as we are able to say: We teach to 
read and our students learn to read — then there will be no longer a 
language problem. 

Reed College 
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